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try, my new Notion of 4vebury Stones; 


not then Leiſure to prepare with Exa 


2 your Lordſhip may obſerve how I canie by 
my Hints, and from what Authority my ConjeCtures ats 


rais'd. 


form'd, I appeal to the Remains whether real or not, 


when compar'd with thoſe of late Lears taken away, ſo 


much to the Injury, and defacing the Order. But how, 
long they have thus been the common Subject of Plunder, 
is difficult at this Diſtance to gueſs, after no, leſs than four, 
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Here offer to your Lordſhip's uncommon 
Judgment in the Antiquities of our Coun- 


that whilſt enlarge on the 1 4 had : 
neſs, 
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4 | and a demoliſh'd Chappel. 
have in great meaſure, fitſt or laſt, riſen out'of the Ruins-of, 5 
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—_ . 6.3. For the Fields being apt for Tillage, and ſuch Plenty of 
_ Stones ready dug for Building, we daily loſe Sight of a large 
noble Antiquity. None of our own Writers, more careful 
of Foreign Matters, have once endeavour'd to recover from 
Oblivion, or ſo much as guefs, for what End ſo many Hands 
muſt be employ'd in Digging, Carrying, and Raiſing a 
Work, that took up ſuch a Compaſs of Ground, and whoſe 
very Ruins ſtrike us with Wonder and Surprize; and 
are, after alt the Loſs they have ſuffer'd, ſtil a Match 
for any in our I{le. 


6. 4. That it was undoubtedly of Roman Original, we 
have great Reaſon to believe, both from the Coins there 
found, and the Genius of a People, who. ſpar'd no Labour 
or Expence in laſting Monuments of themſelves, and their 
Conqueſts. But by whom in particular, and for what pur- 
poſe Erected, we are ſtill in the dark, unleſs two Paſſages 

N in Tacitus's Liſe of Julius Agricola may help a little in this. 
| obſcure unbeaten Enquiry. 


6. 5. The firſt, p. 455. Edit. Lip. Formam totius Britan- 

niæ Livius veteram, Fabius Ruſticus recentium eloquentiſſimi 

Auctores, oblongæ ſcutulæ vel Bipenni aſſimulavere, & eſt ea Facies 

citra Caledoniam ande & in Univerſum Fama eft tranſ- 

- "EE ęreſſa. Sed immenſum & enorme ſpatium procurrentium eætre- 

_—— mo jam littore Terrarum velut in Cuneum tenaatur. Han 

Oram noviſſimi maris tunc primum Romana Claſſis circam- 

vecta Inſulam eſſe Britanniam affirmavit, ac ſimul incognitas ad 

id Tempus Inſulas quas Orcadas vocant invenit, domuitq; 
Thus tranſlated by Sir Hen. Sav/l. 


| g. 6.“ The Figure and Faſhion of whole Brittany, by. 
* „ Livy of the Antient, and Fabius Ruſticus of the Modern, 
« the moſt Eloquent Authors, is liken'd to a long Diſh, or 

two edg'd Axe, and ſo is the Part ſha pen indeed of this 

{ide Caledonia, whereupon the Fame went of the whole 
« as it ſeemeth. But there is beſides a huge and Enorme 
« Tract of Ground which runneth beyond unto the 
: « furthermoſt Point, growing narrow and. ſharp like a. 


Wedge, 


C51 | 
« Wedge, this Point of the utmoſt Sea: the. Rowan Fleet 
u then firſt of all Doubling diſcover'd Britanny to be an 
« f{}and, and withal found out and ſubdued the Iſles of b 
« Orkney, before that Time never known. | 


\- $. 7. The Senſe and Subſtance whereof, I take in ſhort 
for this: That at firſt our Jfe was thought to form an 
Oblong - Square; but the Romans, by failing round the whole, 
found it ending Northward in the Shape of a Wedge or a- 

A cute Triangle, anſwerable to the Figure we have in Sir * f 

7 Hen. Savil's Annotations of like Angles with the Draught 

3 your Lordſhip was pleas'd to accept. That great Man 
there telling us from Stralo, Ariſtotle, and others, how 
the Antients, to render the Shape and Extent of Coun- ; 
tries more familiar to the Fancy, often reſembled them 


to ſomething of common Uſe, as a Cloak, a Sling, a Dram, | 
or the like, Wherefore, be the Conceit never ſo odd, ta- 
king the inward Range of Stones all along, without regard | 


to the Circles at Middle and End, the Avebury Circus = 
ſeerns undeniably projected by the then thought Figure | 
of our Iſle, and conſequently was deſigned to repre- f 
ſent it. # 


9. 8. The other Paſſage I obſerv'd is, Aricola's Policy: - 

to civilize the Britiſh Rudeneſs: Sequens Hyems ſaluber- 

1 rimis Conſiliis abſumpta; namq; ut homines diſperſi ac rades, ; 
& eoq; Bello faciles Quieti, & Otio per voluptates aſſueſcerent, horta- | 
3 i privatim, adjuvare publice ut Templa, Fora, Domus extru- ; 
erent, — paulatimq; diſceſſum eſt ad delinamenta vitiorum, g 

Porticus, c Balnea, & Conviviorum Elegantiam, iaq, apud 
| 


3 imperitos hamanitas vocatur cum pars ſervitutis eſſet. Or as 1 
1 render'd likewiſe by the Learned Knight :. © The Win- 1 


« ter enſuing was ſpent in a moſt profitable and poli. 4% 
0 


- tick Device. For whereas the Britains were rude, and. = 
© diſpers'd, and therefore prone upon every Occaſion to 1 
« War, to induce them by Pleaſure to Quierneſs and Reſt, | 
& lie (Agricola) exhorted them in private, and help'd Mi 
«© them „ 


* 


P. 20Þ- » P. 459, 


(65) 


« them in common to build Temples, and Houſes, and 
« Places of publick Reſort, and fo by little and little 
« they proceeded to thoſe Provocations of Vices, to ſumptu- 
« ons Galleries, and Baths, and exquiſite Banquettings, which 


F< 


c things the Ignorant counted Civility, being indeed a 


% Point of their Bondage. 


(. 9. Now I freely confeſs to your Lordſhip, 'tis to theſe 
two Places I owe my Notion of Avebury, collecting from 
the firſt, whence the Circus (the Name I diſtinguiſh it 
by) had its Figure, from the other, its Uſe, as that be- 
ing projected by the Form of our Iſle here at ſet Times; 
certain Sports and Solemnities were held, to abate the 
Martial Rudeneſs of the Britains, perpetuate the Memo- 
ry of the Roman Conqueſt, and thereby awe a diſpirited 
People from contending with thoſe who had approv'd 
themſelves ſo much their Superiors in the Field. 


6. 10. To be more particular : From the Intrewchment 
ſurrounding the Place Avebury ſtands in, ſome will have 
it originally a Camp; but very unlikely, the Ditch be- 


ing there within, not without the Rampart, as in Works 


that are Military. Others, with more Probability, ſup- 
poſe it a Temple to Bellona; their Reaſons I never heard. 
For my ſelf, I take it to have been ſacred, fo far as 
Heathen Worſhip and Superſtition may be ſo called, but 
to Terminus, not Bellona; and that Mr. © Cambden meet- 
ing with ſome ſuch Tradition, was inclin'd to think Sel. 
porowh a Boundary, as he doth in his Britannia. My 


Grounds are theſe: 


. 11. As a Place of moſt Note, here the Aſſembly firſt met, 
here the Solemnities began and concluded. Hence, aſter 
the * uſual unbloody Sacrifice to Jupiter Terminalis, they 
march'd with Ceremony along the double Range of 
Stones for a Mile in length, even to the Eminence o. 


verlooking Eaſt Kennet, then halted at the two Circles 
of 


© Camb. in Wilts, * Dion, Halicar. Lib. 2do. 
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of Stones one within another, ſtanding not long ſinee 


intire. Some Remains of the Greater Circle are yet to 
be ſeen, as are the large round Barrows near and about 
ir, that argue it a Field of Battle ſufficient to have de- 
termin'd the Fate of more than one of our old Britiſh 
Principalities, ſo many Burrows being rarely found within 


the like Compaſs elſewhere. 


6. 12. The Inhabitants have a. Tradition, this was once 
a Place of Worſhip, as I verily believe it, the Romans 


here keeping their Feralia, in Memory of their dead 
Friends, when, after an * Oration in their Praiſe, how. 


gloriouſly they fell, and ſold their Lives to the Enemy, 


they crown'd the Stones with Garlands, and made their 


Offerings to the Manes, as we find in Hoſpiniay, on 
theſe Verſes of Ovid, Faſtorum Lib. II. 


Eſt Honor & Tumulis animas placare paternas 
Parvaq; in extructas munera ferre Pyras. 


Parva petunt manes, Pietas pro divite grata eſt 
Munere, non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
Tegula porrectis ſatis eſt velata Coronis 
Et ſparſe Fruges, parvaq; mica ſalis. 
Inq; mero mollita Ceres, violzq; ſolutæ 
Hæc habeat media Teſta relicta via. 
Nec majora veto ſed & his placabilis Umbra eſt 
Adde preces poſites & ſua verba focis. 


Then follow'd the Ludi Funebres (ſo nobly deſcrib'd by 
Homer, Virgil, and Statias) in the ſmall Plain Selborough- 
Hill ſtands in; whither by turning to the Right, the o- 
ther Range of Stones that helps form the Caneus, conducted 


them croſs the Current, to a Place by Nature ſo fitted 


to the purpoſe, the SpeQtators in the Amphitheatre had 
not a more advantageous- Proſpect. than they, from the ca- 


fie contiguous Riſings on each ſide. And here only Obli- 
vion 


© Add to Wilts, De Ocigine Feſtorum. 
Lucian de Luci, 
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(8) 
vion robs us of what had otherwiſe been very Enter- 
taining, old Greece and Rome might have ſeen their Equals 


in all the Exerciſes both were ſo fam'd for. 


6. 13. The Sports ended, and Victors crown'd, they 
return'd back by the Oblong Part of the Circas again to 
Terminus, thereby compleating the Day's Solemnity in 
circuiting the Ille in Effigie, and continuing their Claim 
to what their Valour and Succeſs had given them a 
Right to. In this Reſpect exceeding even the moſt for- 
mal and ſplendid Entries at Rome; for there the Names 
and Images of the Cities and Countries, together with 
choſe of the Mountains and Rivers, (according to what we 
find in Pliny of Cornelius Balbus's * Triumph) were carried 
before the Conqueror; but here our Country repreſent- 
ed after a much nobler Manner, made the chief Part of 
the Ceremony, and ſtill remains a Trophy not entirely de- 
ſtroy'd in a Period of Sixteen Hundred and forty Years. 


9. 14- My other Reaſon for Avebury's being at firſt a A 
Temple to Terminus, is not only from its many inward 3 
Circles of Stones, and the Circular Intrenchment, ſo con- 
triv'd, that the Vulgar from thence might view the Ce- 
remonies, without breaking in on thoſe that officiated; 
but chiefly becauſe 'tis plac'd at the Head of the Kennet, 
the River that bounded the Belge, one of the Nations 
conquer'd by Veſpatian, whoſe Viftorious March may 
give ſome Light to what I am upon. 


g. 1 5. For that General having reduc'd the I of Wight, and 
penetrated with his Forces to our large Plains, he there 
found the Byitains with theirs, as unwilling to part with their 
Liberty, as the Romans were eager to ſeize it. But af- 
ter ſeveral hard Struggles, as the many Burrows on all 
Parts of the Plains witneſs, the Britains giving Way, 
the Romans purſued them croſs the Valley to the oppo- 

| lite 


: IM n Nat Hiſt 1.5 c. 5. Rom. Antiq. | Parcirol, Par, 1. Tir. 57. 
18. c. 29. Alex. ab Alex p. 330, 
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— | 
ſite Hills, from whence having forc'd them, they form'd 
two Camps, one on Martinſball, the other on Roandway, 
near the Devizes, commanded by Veſpatian and his Bro- 
ther Sabinus, that attended him in this Expedition; both 
Camps, beſides their proper Intrenchments, ſecur'd by a 
ſtrong Line of Communication, now calld Mansdyke, 
ſomewhat aſter the manner Dion tells us Brutus and 
Caſſias encamp'd at Philippi. But whether Wanzsayke 
was Originally call'd Foſſe Veſpatiane, like the Dra- 
ſine from Druſus, and in time melted into its preſent 
Name, I may not take upon me to ſay, tho“ we want 
not Etymologies as unlikely and far fetch'd as this. 


6.16. The Britains having recover'd their Spirits and Forces, 
ſufficient to hazard a freſhEncounter,ſhew themſelves again 
tothe Romans in great Numbers. When Veſpatian conſider- 
ing, ſhould they force the Lines, either Camp might be 
ſurpriz?d before timely Succours arriv'd, he reſolves to 
meet them again in the open Field, where, from the Ad- 
vantage of the Ground, great Numbers of the Britains are 
ſlain. The reſt retreated croſs the Stream, and making a 
Stand on the riſing Ground, a freſh Engagement began, 
ſo much to the Diſadvantage of the purſuing Romans, if 
the Event may be judg'd by the Number of Burrows, both 
Britiſh and Roman, tis hard to ſay which Side had the 
better in that Day's Action, allowing, what I take for 
granted, the large oblong Burrows to the South (whereof 
one Meaſures 120 Paces in length) to be Britiſh, and 
the Tumuli ſtanding like Haycocks in the oppoſite 
Field, for Roman. Other Burrows there are on the fame 
Plains to the Weſt; . theſe, I conceive, from their diffe- 
rent Forms, to be Saxon, .or Daniſh, or both, and much 


later in Point of Time, tho? all owing to Diſputes for 
Liberty and Empire. | | 


B $. 17; 


Trans Renum foſſas novi & vocantur. Sueton; in vit, Claud. 
immenſi operis quz adhuc Druſins A O Ari 
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6. 17. By this Time, we may ſuppoſe the Romans and Bri- =. 
tains had ſuch Experience of one another in the Field, * 
F both Sides contentedly came to a Treaty, that ended 
| in an. Agreement for the River Rennet to bound the 
Roman Pale Northward, in Memory whereof Veſpatian, 

upon his quitting his Command, erects at Avebury, a 

emple to Terminus. This Agricola made more remark— 

able, by adding the large Circus after the Romans had 
fail'd round the Orcades; where, in one of the Iſles, is 
a Stone. Work to be ſeen, much like the Range from Ave- 
buryto Eaſt Kennet, as Mr. Martin's Draught ſhews in his De- 


ſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands. 


$.18.Upon Titus's his Death, Agricola cauſed Selbury- Hill to 

be caſt up for his Honorary Monument, as was after- 

wards done for Severus, at York; and Conſtantius, at Sel- 

cheſter; which the Soldiers, on a ſet Day in the Year, 
march'd about with Ceremony, as Sneton. tells us 


they did for Druſus. 
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9.19. Theſe Honours, tho“ paid to Domitian's Father and 
Brother, ſo diſpleas'd that Monſter, who would allow. 
nothing to be commended but his own Vices and. De- 
formities, he firſt recall'd, and then took care, as Ta- 
citus ſuggeſts, to have Agricola difparctd by Poyſon, ſur- 
paſſing, even himſelf / Dion. in vita) in his barbarous U- 
ſage of 'thoſe who had been his Father's and Brother's 
4 Friends, the Reward of Tyrants to thoſe that ſerve em 
| faithfully. Pls. Crake 
4$.'20. Tho? the famous Inſurrection under Boadicia, 
Queen of the Treni, was owing in the firſt Place to the 
Diſh6nour done that Lady and her Daughters; the vaſt 
Numbers that join'd her, had other Provocation than 
Seneca's haſty calling in his Money he had forc'd them 
2 7 to 
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b ——_— 
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d:Cxrerum: exercitus honorarium reret. Suet. vit. Cla. 
ei tumulum excitavit circa quem de- ©. Infenſus virtutibus ptince ps. Ta- 
inceps ſtace die quotannis miles decur- cit» de Domit. 
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to take: I mean, the great Slavery and Subjection 


they ſaw themſelves reduc'd to. 


(. 21. The Trinobantes in particular, were * highly dif- 
guſted with Claudius's Temple at Camoladunum, and their 


1ntolerable Contribution to maintain, with the full In- 
come of their Eſtates, the Prieſts and their Saerifices, on- 
ly to keep in Mind what was their greateſt Diſgrace 


and Affliction, to remember the Loſs of their Liberty. 


. 22. Nor had the Belge leſs Cauſe of Complaint 
than they, from this Temple of Veſpatian's, putting them 
to equal, if not greater Expence at the Solemnities, which 
they could not ſee with Temper, when they call'd to 
mind'the Hardſhips they underwent (as beſure the Slaviſh 
Part was theirs) in halling ſuch Maſſey Stones together; 
every ſingle Stone reſembling a Rack, and creating no 
eaſie Queſtion to anſwer, by what ſort of Engine it could 
be rais'd from its firit Bed; for I have no manner of 
Notion of their being Artificial, ü 


9. 23. Allowing therefore that Revolt to be general, 
as all agree, the Belge, by conſequence, were a Party 
concern'd, tho? we ſhould not, with the Author of 
Nero Cæſar, pick out Salisbary Plain for the decifive Bat- 
tle, or fancy Sroxe-henge erected by the conquer'd Brit «ins 
for Boadicias Monument, where, eſpecially in the laſt, he 
is certainly miſtaken, | E 


9. 24. But if this Temple to Terminus caus'd any 
Commotion at firſt, after Boadicia's Inſurrection was 
quaſh'd, and Agricola, for the Uſe before intimated, had 
added the Circas, the Romans had no farther Diſturbance 
from this Quarter, how full ſoever their Hands might 

nnn de 


Britannia ſervitutem ſuam co- Dominationis aſpiciebatur dilectiq; 
ridie emit cotidie paſcit. Orat. Gat, ſacerdotes ſpecie religionis omnes for- 
vit. Apric. turas effundebant. Annal. Lib. 14. p.25 l. 
Ad huc Templum divo Clau- P. 161, 1817 
dio conftirurum quaſi ara æternæ e 


CE» 
be from others. The Fiery Spirits of the }elge being 
(as Agricola had projected) allay'd by the pleaſing Di- 
verſions they were here entertain*d with, even to the Time 


of Conſtantine the Great, as the Coins and Medals found 
in the Fields do ſhew. 


6. 25. I grant, another Caufe might concur for keep. 
ing the Belge ſo quiet. The Country abounding in 
Corn, and proper Proviſions, as the Campaigns ended, 
here the Soldier had commonly his Winter Quarters; 
here his Wife, Family, and Relations, without whoſe 
Knowledge and Diſcovery no Iuſurrection could well take 
effect. From hence have we greater Quantities: of Ro- 
man Coin found in Wits, than perhaps in any one Count) 
of England befides, left, without diſpute, by the Army, 


when called of a ſudden into Fance, from whence they 
never. returned. 


H. 26. And now, ſhould it be ſaid, whilſt J make fo 
mean a Place as Avebary to rival of old even the Olym- 


pian Elis, and that the Sports here inſtituted for the Con- 
queſt of our Iſle, were in Imitation of thoſe by Auguſtus 


for his Victory over Anthony at Actium, I ſupport my 
Conjecture with no Authority from Hiſtory or Antiquity, 


where the Silence of both is againſt me. To this, I take. 


the Anſwer not- to- be difficult. 


9. 27. As for Hiſtory, there's a Neceſſity of our be- 
ing in the Dark, having loſt ſo many Books of Tacitus, 


where, if at all, his Subject led him to mention it; as 


for Suetonius, it did not lie properly in his Way; and 
for Dion. Caſſius, we have little more of him than the A- 
bridgment by Niphiline. 


9. 28. Not to ſay that Domitian, recalling Agricola out 


of Envy, took Care to leſſen him all he could, by not 


ſuffering his Publick Ads to be recorded for future Hi- 
ſtorians to enlarge upon. Hence Dion's Miſtake, in fay- 
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ing, Agricola ended the War here in Titus's Time, when 
it was in Domitian's. 


6. 29. And for Tradition, the Caſe is much the ſame, 
conſidering what Hands it muſt paſs through. So long 
as the Roman Power laſted, the Britains were no Strang- 
ers to the Circus, nor the Sports they flock'd from all 
Parts to behold ; but being left to themſelves, and forc'd 
into Corners, utterly ignorant of all Arts and Sciences, 

by the Saxons, they ſoon forgot the Places and Cuſtoms 
they had no Occaſion to remember; and the Saxons 
' themſelves could know little of, from a People whoſe 
Language they did not underſtand. 
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g. 30. Beſides, the Saxons ſtrangely delighting to ape 
the Romans in their Camps and Stations, and finding 
here the Temple, and Circus, plac'd in the former their | 
Idol Woden, with ſuch Rites and Ceremonies as were pe- 
culiar to their. barbarous Superſtition, which muſt take 
off from the Memory of the Roman Uſage, after they 
chang'd the Name to Wodenburg, as they mult; by the 
Saxon Annals, otherwiſe we ſhall be at a Loſs for- the 
Place where they tell us of the Britains worſting Ceau- 
lin, and. of Ina and Ceolwa's Engagement with equal 
Succeſs. a | 


H. 31. Nor, all things conſider'd, can we juſtly ſay, 
we have no Tradition to guide us in this Enquiry. The 
boldeſt Stroke, I own, is the unexpected making Selbary- 
Hi an Honorary Monument to Titus Veſpatian, which 


AM yet, aſter. a cloſer Speculation, may come to have another 
g View. | | | 


9. 32. A Saxon Work belike it was not, not having a 

Place in their Annals with their Military AQtions near 

* it. Britiſh it could not be, the Britains being too much 
4 under the Romans to raiſe it; | conſequently, tis of Roman 
$3 Original, and, not without probable Appearances, had Apri- 
cola for its Author, 9.33. 


* +38 
6. 33. For that General having obtain'd a compleat 
Victory over Galgacas and his Caledopians, diſpatches a 
* modeſt Account thereof to Domitian, by whoſe Orders, 
the Senate decree him Triumphal Honours. But he, ſen- 
ſible of the Emperor's Envy, and ill Nature, and how 
much it muſt expofe his Mock-ViQory over the Ger- 
mans, Choſe rather to enjoy the Honour decreed him, 
out of Domitian's Sight, by ereQing here the Circus, and 
celebrating the firſt Inſtitution with the Ceremony of his 
own Triumph, whereof he made the deceas'd Titus Par- 
taker, by his honorary Monument in the Place of Ex- 
erciſes; a Prince ſo generally belov'd, the Saxozs call'd 
it Selbourough, i. e. Good Borough; and the Style leading 
to it, as I have been credibly inſorm'd, is call'd Titus's 
Style to this Day, tho? the Reaſon the oldeſt Man in 


the Village knows nothing of. 


6. 34. Tho? the neighbouring Beckhampton is but a Vil- 
lage of ſmall Appearance, its Name ſeems to diſcover 


ſomewhat of the Extent and Uſe of the Circus; bac 


and on bæc importing the fame as Back with us; whe- 
ther we ſay it ſtood on the back of the Circus, or that 


they returned this Way back in Proceſſion, both Senſes 
are juſtified by the Etymology, how trivial otherwiſe it 


may look. 


9. 35. In this Village formerly muſtlive a Family of ſome 
Note. For by the Agreement *twixt Queen Mary and 
Cardinal Pool, A. D. 155, it appears to have had a free 
828 or Chauntry, till diſſolv'd with the reſt; and that 
the laſt Incumbent, John Warner, had a yearly Penſion of 
31. 195. 3 d. allow'd him, pretty conſiderable for thoſe 
Times. By the Way, 'tis there wrote Bacthampton, but 
the preſent Pronunciation is as before. 

9. 36. 

£ Nulla verborum jactantid Vir. phum. 16:4. 


Agric. p. 465. | i Bac Saxonice rergum on bac 
n Inerat conſcientia deriſui fuiſſe retrorſum. 
nuper falſum & Germania Trium- 


(n] 

6. 36. To the oblong Part of the Orcas this Village 
joins, the Romans, I conceive, gave the Name of Diſcus, 
rather than that of Scatula, in Tacitus; net only becauſe 
with Scatala it fignified a Diſh, the antient Shape of our 
Je to the Weſt; but is alſo in our Language a Coit, 
one of the Exerciſes here us'd. Hence the large Stones 
to the Weſt, the Remains of the Diſcus now ftanding, 
are ſtill call'd the Devil's Coits (Gale's Iter. p. 135 
a Term owing to the early Zeal of Chriſtianity, both 
to diſcountenance all Reſort to the Circus, (a Practice 
loudly decried by Tertullian, de 1 prevent 
the Damage ſuch a Concourſe of People muſt do in the 
Fields, Not that theſe two Stones were ever Britiſh 
Deities, as ſome Learned Men, without any Ground, 
have fancied; but a part of the Diſeus, as other Stones 
lying in the ſame Field do ſhew, to juſtifie the Figure 
I have aſſigned the Whole. | 


9. 37. For Aveburys being a Temple to Terminus, its 
Scituation ſeems. no ſmall Evidence. The Romans, fays 
Herodian, had two Ways of bounding their Conqueſts in 
Britanny, either by Rivers, or Ditehes. The former is 
not only the moſt natural, but moſt laſting, as leaſt lia- 
ble to be conceaPd, or diverted. And the River Kennet 
being as before by is ur Bounds of the Roman 
Pale, to ſhew how far his Arms had prevail'd, Veſpatian e- 
rects a Temple in the Nature of Trophy (as its Figure, Order, 
and Grandeur ſhews) to be like that of Claudius, Ara 


eterne Dominationis. 


$. 38. Memorials of this ſort were frequent with the Ro- 
maus after a remarakble Victory, even ſometimes to the 
Building Cities in or near the Field of Battle; fo did Pom- 
pey in Aſia, where he routed Mithridates; ſo Auguſtus at Adli- 
um, both called Nicopolis; and for the like Reaſon, beſides 
others to be named; ſo Veſpatian, this his Temple to 
Terminus. 9. 39. 


k Libenter ſcripſerim arta inquit. Dion. 
Lip. Nr. P. 251. 
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6. 39. All ſhewing by the Way, at what a Leſt-handed 
Rate the Learned Annotator mends a common Text in 
Tacitus, by ſaying as he doth, that Projectis Romani Fæderis 
Monumentis, ſhould rather be read, Prolectus Romani Gene- 
ris Monumentis, without producing any Authority but his 
own for ſo conſiderable an Alteration ; as if Tacitus, by a 
Redundancy not uſual with him, had only expreſs'd the 
Riſe of Julius Sabinus's unfortunate Attempt ina different 
Phraſe from that he uſed juſt before. 

g. 40. When all the while the Words ſeem plain, and the 
Senſe obvious, as that the firſt Thing Sabinus did upon his 
being proclaimed Emperor, was the Demoliſhing all Mo- 
numents that implied a League with the Romans, or ſhewed 
their Conqueſts in that Country. No more than is ſeen in 
every Revolution, where the Weakeſt go firſt to the Wall, 
and popular Rage and Fury, as under Boadicia, begin with 
Temples, Trophies, and Statues, both to deface the Noti- 
ces they were intended to convey, and by fo ſenſible an Af. 
ſront to thoſe who erected them, engage the Party paſt all 
Hopes ofa Retreat. | 

9. 41. But for Veſpatian, beſides the Reaſon hinted al- 
ready, why he built here a Temple, the Principal might be, 
. his worſting in the adjoining Fields the united Forces of the 
Belge and Dobuni; the Help of the latter, as next Neigh- 
bours, being called in to refiſta Torrent ready to over-run 
both; as it did in the End, by his reducing theſe two Na- 
tions. Daas validiſſimas Gentes in deditionem recepit, ſaith 
Sueton. of Veſpatian's 8 here; but whether he ad- 
vanced any further directly Northwards, not finding the 
like Tracts of the Army's Marching in two Columns, and 
encamping ſeparately as before, we have no certainty. 

6. 42. The Camp, calPd Barbara Caſtle, further on the 
Hill, by your Lordſhip's exact Deſcription, ſhould be Da- 
niſb, eſpecially from the Half Moon before the Entrance cal- 
led the Barbecan, (whereof Barbara here, is only a corruption, 
not an Arabic Word, as the Learned Spelman, in his Gloſſary, 

5 bus 


= T. eit. lift. Lib. 4. u In vid. 
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but from the Saxon * Bzpan Beacen, or Beacn, a Bea- 
con, here ſtanding, to give Notice of any Danger or Diſtreſs, 
as did the Work it ſelf, to ſtop the Enemy coming up in a cloſe 
Body. The like formerly before many of our larger Caſtles; 
witneſs the artificial Eminence near the Caſtle, now the 
County Priſon at Glouceſter, yet called Barbecan- Hill, the 
ſame at Old- Sarum, and what we have in Stow's Survey of 
Baynard's Caſtle in London. 

<$- 43- Wherefore following this victorious General by 
the Roman Encampments, he ſeems rather to have directed 
his March from hence to the Eaſt, reſting after an eaſie 
Day's Journey in the Camp above Vantage, to be nearer Au- 
lus Plautius the Generaliſſimo, and recruit his Forces, of Ne- 
ceſſity waſted in ſo many ſharp Encounters. But then 
what Rout he took aſterwards, whether he turned to the 
Right, back for the Maritime Parts, and encamped aſter 
another Day's March in the large Entrenchment on the Hill 
above Moodhay in Hampſhire; or on the other Hand, after an 
Impreſſion on the Oxonian Dobuni, paſſed along the Cots- 
wold, even to the Camp's overlooking the Severn (that gave 
riſe to the Legend of Glouceſter, having its Name from Claw. 
dius, and Aviragus marrying that Emperor's Daughter Ge- 
ni ſſa,) after ſo great a Liberty, I ſhall not take upon me to 
conjecture, ſince all the Coins I have yet ſeen found there, 
are of a much later Date, one J have by me of Conſtantine 
the Great, ſtruck at London before his Converſion. 

(. 44. One Thing I may not fo well paſs over, by none 
that I know of yet obſerv'd. On the high Hill juſt above 
Leckhampton, in that County, is a long ſtreight Entrench- 
ment running parallel with the Precipice; near the Eaſt-end, 
a ſmall Mount of Earth exactly Square, and level at Top, 
ſurrounded with a ſmall ſquare Work, ſufficient only to keep 
the Byſtanders at a juſt Diſtance ; this, I conceive, originally a 
Throne of Earth, cuſtomary, faith » Dion, with the Romans, 
and imitated by the Brittons when Boadicia deliver'd her long 
Speech to her numerous Army, we have in that Author, 


C 9. 45. 


* Portare ſignum. d Vita Neronis. 
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6. 45. Allowing this Work to be Roman, in all probabi- 
lity, 'tis coeval with their firſt March thus far into the Coun- 
try, where the Army reſting, the General harangu'd them, 
either to return, or paſs the large Valley *twixt that and the 
oppoſite Silures,then full of Defiles from Woods and Moraſſes, 
which the poor conquer'd Britains were afterwards com- 
pelled to clear and cultivate, in the Manner the brave Ca- 
ledonian deſcribes to his Soldiers, Corpora ipſa, ac manus 
(ſpeaking of the Brittiſh Slavery,) Hlvis, ac paludibus emuni- 
endis ver bera inter ac Contumelias conterunt. And not only 
this, but moſt of our low mooriſh Grounds throughout the 
Iſle, by Ditches and Drains for the Water, Frees and Bruſh- 


- 


wood buried in the hollow Bogs, in digging often found to 


this Day, not as ſome imagine, without other Foundation 


than their own Fancy, that they are the Remains of Noah's 


Flood, but were here, as the Romans directed, deſignedly 
placed, to render the Ground fit for Paſture. 


(. 46. Aſter all, ſhould my Account of this Lecthampton 


Antiquity be in any thing defective (as I flatter my ſelf 'tis 
not much) I am the more excuſable, having never ſeen it 
but once in my Life, and that whilſt a raw Youth at Chel- 


tenham School, under the worthy Mr. Jones, whom the late 


Dr. Hicks makes * honourable mention of, as one that, a- 
mong others, had been remarkably helpful in Promoting 
his great Work of the Saxon Grammar, which upon his quit- 
ting the School, and retiring to his Rectory of Lecthampton, 
he might beat Leiſure for, 

6. 47. However, a Perſon he was no one that knew could 
give a mean Character of, for beſides his indefatigable Care 
to inſtil into his Scholars true Principles of Religion and 
Loyalty, his Method of Teaching, eſpecially Latin, which he 
ſpoke and wrote with great Elegancy and Command, made 
him generally admir*d, whilſt for Learning, Candour, Hu- 
mility, and primitive Piety, *tis as hard to ſay in which he 

EX» 


© Vis. Agric. in Tacir. S . T. B. cui debeo quantum homo 
4 Preface to Vol. I. pag. 46. Ve- homimi poteſt. 
nerabilis canitiei vit Robextus Jones, 
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excelled, as wherein he was exceeded. A ſmall Tribute, I 


am proud of this Advantage to pay his Memory, 
6. 48. To return to Avebur); no Journey to the Mind, 


tho? a pretty large Step to the Body; I conceive it con- 


tinned in the Condition deſcribed all the Time of the Ro- 
mans, to the coming of the Saxons; but they, a vain- 
glorious People, ambitious of arrogating all to themſelves, 
here placed, as before obſerved, their Ido! Moden, calling it 
from thence Modenburg, as they did Wodenayke on the Hill, 
till Chriſtianity prevailing, that nothing of Idolatry might 
remain, the Name was changed to its prefent Appellation, 
ſignifying a Village at or near the Head of a River, for fo 
Mr. © Burton expounds the Word Avon. 

6. 49. And now for that Part which forms the Cantus, 


(the Shape of our Iſle to the North, as thought in the Time 


of Agricola) by meeting from Selborough on one Side, and A. 
vebury on the other, in a Point above Eaſt-Nennet, which 
the Saxons write Oynev, and Cynetan, from the Latin, Cune- 
tium, whilſt the Word Nunet, an Argument for its great 
Antiquity, ſeems rather from Iten, in the * Britiſb Lan- 
guage a Wedge, agreeable to the ConjeQure of the Iceni, 
being ſo called, quaſi a Regions — in modum Cunei Ocea- 
no incumbentis; i. e. From the Country's butting out into 
the Sea in Shape of a Wedge. a : 

9. 50. Hence the River riſing within the Work, and the 
two Villages, all called Keznert to this Day; hence the old 
Roman Cunetio in the Iter ſtanding where Marlborough now 
does, becauſe built on the River that came from their Ca- 
netium, a Termination they and others gave Structures of 
this ſort, as the C:mbram and Coloſſeum at Rome, the Rho- 
aians Ptolemeium, and the Serapeum at Alexandria, to add no 
more. 

9. 51. Having mentioned Marlborowgh, I ſhall add a Word 
or two on a Place whoſe Antiquity may deſerve it. I make 
no doubt, that as the Romans called it Canetio, its vulgar 


& A Name 


Avon caput Fluminis, Notes on cant Britann: Nor, var. in Cz, Cem. 
the Tter, | p. 176, 
* Cuneuma ſuo Idiomate Iken vo- 
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| Name was Rennet, till exchang'd for its preſent modern 
Denomination ; taken not from Merlin, nor ſcarce from 
Marle, wherewith the Soil 'tis true abounds, as do other 
> Parts of the County; but rather, by an eaſie Contraction, 
1 from Martin le Burg, a Church being here built and dedi- 
cated to that Saint, whoſe Feaſt is annually continued in a 
Fair to this Day, as one of the Pariſhes is called: by his 
Name. | 
q 9. 52. Before the Year 600, * faith: Hoſpinian from Bale, 4 
the Britiſh Churches were all dedicated to God and our Savi- "8 
our only. But praying to Saints coming in Faſhion, de- | 
i dicating Churches to them followed upon it, by conſecra- 
ting firſt the Ground, and then the Church ir ſelf, in the 
i Manner the“ Learned Mr. Gregor) briefly informs us. 
N 9. 53. Firſt, the Biſhop in his Habit, with Prayer and 
the uſual Rites, conſecrated: the Ground ſet apart for the 
j Purpoſe ; then fixing a Croſs of Wood on the Place de- 
1 ſigned for the Altar, an Anthem and Collect followed to 
the Saint Elect; the Ceremony ſor that Fime concluding 
with the Biſhop's croſſing and laying the firſt Stone. 
6 54. But the Building finiſhed, the Solemnity of its 
| Dedication was more Pompous, and too * tedious to relate 
FP at large, after Superſtition had got Ground of the purer A- 
ges, when Prayer, with a Diſcourſe fitted to the Occaſion, 
| | | was thought ſufficient to appropriate a Place for Publick 
. Worſhip. 
1 9. 55. As for the Wooden Croſs firſt erected on the Al- 
1 tar Place, that, upon dedicating the Church, was fixed be- 
1 hind the high Altar, having the Name of the proper Saint, 
of the Biſhop that officiated, and of the Province or Diſtri& 
the Place belonged to, on one fide, with what King then 
Reign'd, and the exact Date on the other, to perpetuate 
the Memory of what is now loſt and forgotten. 
{þ  $. 56. For the Inſcription growing old and illegible, and 
| the Church rebuilt with Stone, this was neglected; as 
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Painting on Glaſs came in Uſe, that repreſented the whole 
with Advantage in the Window above it; whillt the oaint's 
Memory had a more laſting Care paid it; his Image of Stone 
being placed on the outſide of the Church, either over the 
Entrance, or where it ſtood molt in View, and out of 
Reach, as the empty Nitches ſtill ſhew, though for the 
generality the Images are gone. > 

6. 57. Which calls to Mind what I once heard in Oxon, 
how that after the Surrender of the Garriſon to the Parlia- 
ment, a common Soldier, according to the Zeal. of thoſe 
Times, levelling his Musket at the Image ſtanding over the 
moſt uſual Entrance into St. Marie's, declar'd (ſwearing 
was not their Crime) he would ſhoot the Whore and her 
Baſtard, and giving Fire, his Piece burſt much to his hurt, 
if not Death, This Story, I declare, I do not invent, but 
relate as I hadit, It might, Ion, be accidental, or not 
true, conſidering neither Mercurius Aulicus, nor Ruſticus, give 
any hint of it. On the other Hand, if it had any Truth in 
it, we may conclude, no Care was wanting to ſuppreſs and 
diſcredit it, till it ſunk by degrees into an old Wives Tale. 

6. 58. As for our Britiſh. Churches not being dedicated to 
any Saint before the Year 600, it may well be objected, that 
beſides the Baſilice ſanctorum Martyrum, erected, ſays Bede, 
upon the ceaſing of Diocleſian's Perſecution, he particularly 
mentions St, Martin's Church in Canterbury, ſaying, it was 
not only built and dedicated to St. Martin in the Time of 
the Romans, but that it was in this Church Aaſtine and his 
Company met to worſhip God at their firſt coming hither ;. 
wherein he is ſo fortunate, I find not a Writer. of any fort 
in the leaſt diſputing the Truth of what he ſays. There- 
fore Harding, " Parſons, and others of that Communion, 
had reaſon to make it an Evidence for the early Date of 
their Doctrines here, whilſt ſtanding up for the Dependance 
of our Church upon theirs. 

9. 59. Which, though an Argument of ſmall Weight in it 
ſelf, yet becauſe of the Uſe *tis applied to, I ſhall briefly con- 


ſider 


Bede Eccl, Hift, Lib. 1. Cap. 8. & 1 Hard. againſt Juel, 
26; m Par. Hiſt. of the 3 Conver. P. i. c. 10. 
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fider whether it admits not of a different Anſwer than is yet 
given, or rather, whether Bede is not miſtaken in his Report, 
notwithſtanding the many Vouchers on his fide, even a- 
mong our ſelves | 

(. 60. That the Church called St. Martin's in Canterbury, 
was actually built in the Age Bede beſpeaks it, there is great 
Reaſon to conclude, the Chancel eſpecially, as Mr.“ Semner, 
an excellent Judge, tells us, being moſtly built of Britiſh or 
Roman Bricks, the noted Relicks, ſays he, or Tokens of old 
Age in any kind of Building, whether facred or prophane. 
And ſo far indeed it may owe its Original to the Times of 
King Lucius; but dedicated to St. Martin it could not be in 
thoſe Days, Lucius dying more than a Century before the 
Saint was born. | | 

g. 61, Nor indeed could it well be fo dedicated whilſt 
the Romans were here inhabiting, according to Parſons him- 
ſelf. For he tells us poſitively, the Remars quitted our Iſle 
about the Year 400, the very Year, if not two, before St. 
Martin died, or at moſt, but nine Years after, by * Bede's 


own Account, (and even till then, ſay * ſome, St. Martin 


lived,) when they were in too much Confuſion to regard 
Building, and dedicating Churches in a Country they were 
daily deferting, by drawing off their Forces to ſtop the In- 
curſion of the Goths. 

6. 62. To put this Matter paſta Doubt. It was not 
only many Years after the Romans quitted our Ifle, Churches 
began thus to be dedicated ; but as many at leaſt, before 
any Church could fall to St. Martin's ſhare. For that 
which gave him the general Reputation of a Saint was, the 
Hiſtory of his Life artfully written by his Diſciple and 


great Admirer Sulpicius Sever, deſcribing the vaſt Re- 


ſpect ſhewed him, and the Multitudes which flock*'d about 
him on the Score of his Miracles, wherever he came; his 
raiſing the Dead, caſting out Devils, healing all Diſeaſes, 
and the like, wherein he 1s * ſo punQual, he oraits not his 
com- 

„Antiq. Cant. p. 65. 4 Pag. 50. 


© Chron. 7 Sulp. Sev. p. 556. 
Not. ad Sulpic. Dial. p. 554. 
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commanding ſome Water Fowl to the Woods, for preying 
on the Fiſh in the River; made a mad Cow as tame as a 
Sheep; and would not ſuffer a Pack of Dogs to touch a 
Hare they had hunted down: Yet at the ſame time, not 
a Word of any Church dedicated to him, nor of his Fame 
ſpreading in our Iſle. Nay, he complains the French Clergy 
were ſuch Strangers to the Merits of this Good and Holy 
Man, that he had * many Enemies and Detractors, even a- 
mong his own Order, whoſe Reflections he ſets himſelf in 
more Places than one to wipe off and retort. 

6. 63. Now, may it be conceived, that a Perſon, whoſe 
Character was induſtriouſly ſtruck at in the Country he 
had ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life in, ſhould at the 
fame time ſo ſtrangely get the Start of himſelf in another, to 
have Churches dedicated to him even before his Death, or 
immediately upon it, contrary to the Cuſtom of that Age, 
and all the preceeding. Wherefore, in ſhort, here muſt be 
either a Fault in Bede's Copy, by the Words i» Honorem 
Sancti Martini, creeping from the Margin to the Text, or 
that this Church in Bede's Time, as it was long before, 
being called St. Martin's, he fer it down juſt as he was in- 
formed, whence has ſprung an Error, needs no farther Evi- 
dence for its being ſuch, ſince ſo eaſie to ſhew how it came 
by that Name, and when ſo called at firſt. | 

9. 64. For Ethelbert, the Pagan King of Kent, marrying 
Bertha, Chriſtian Daughter of Clotharius the firſt, ſaith Godwin, 
ofChilper ic (Somner) King of France, one Article of Mar- 
riage was, the Liberty of her Religion in this Church, fit- 
ted up for her Uſe, where her Chaplain. Laithard, a French 
Biſhop ſhe brought with her, officiated; 

9.6 5. This Indulgence in a Pagan was, we may reaſonably 
believe, what chiefly inclined Pope Gregory to ſead hither 
Auſtin the Monk, who having converted the King, dedica- 
ted the two old Churches he found in Canterbury, one to our 
Saviour, well known by the Name, Chriſt's Church, and 
this to St. Martin, to complement the Queen with a Saint 


» Sulp. Sev. 494, & 540. © Vide Brampton Jervas. Thor. in- 
> Godw, Cat. Somner Antiq. ter Decem ſcriptores per Selden, © 
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of her own Country, who, as Chriſtianity prevailed here, 


rg into ſuch Credit, ſcarce a City or Town of Note but 
ad one Church at leaft bearing his Name, and under his 
Patronage. 

9. 66. Being on the Subject of Saints, I hope I may the 
ſooner be diſpenſed with, ſhould I take a little Notice of 
what Lord Verulam, and others, ſay of Hen. VIIth's great 
defire to have had his Predeceſſor Hen. VIth Canonized, 
8 he loved his Money too well to give the Pope's Price 
for it. 

6. 67. I have at this Time before me a pretty large Bre- 
vary, or Manual, called at the End (for the Title Page and 
Kalendar are wanting, ) Mattyns of our Lady. It did once 
belong to one Laurence Man, Chauntry Prieſt, as he 
writes himſelf, of Hungerford's Chauntry, and was Printed 
at London by Wynkin de Werae, in 1515. Beſides Goſpels, 
Prayers, a Litany and Offices in Latin, it has ſeveral Pray- 
ers with their Rubricks in Exgliſb, as is the Index to the 
whole. Amongſt the Latin, I find a diſtin Office to 
Hen. VI. for Deliverance from the Plague, and ſuch like 
Diſtempers, whereof let this ſuffice for a Taſt of the Devo- 
tion of that Age. The Hymn begins thus : 

Rex Henricus, ſis amicus nobis in anguſtia, 

Cujus prece nos a nece ſalvemur perpetuds 
With ſix Verſes more, much to the ſame Senſe and Tune, 
Then follows: V. Ora pro nobis devote Rex Henrice, R Ut 
per te cuncti ſuperati ſint inimici. Oremus. 

Preſta que ſumus Omnipotens, & miſericors Deas, ut qui 
devotiſſimi Regis Henrici merita miraculis falgentia, pie mentis 
affect recolimas in Terris, ejus & omnium ſanctorum tuorum In- 
terceſſionibus ab omni peſte, febre, morbo, ac improvis morte, c- 
teriſq; eruamur malis & Gaudia ſempiterna adeſpici merea- 
mur per. 

To this I may add that in the Litany 'twixt St. 
Oſwald and St. Martin, I find /ancte Henrice, ora pro nobis, 
Which not being in the Paris Breviary of 155 2, nor 5 the 

Plantin 


* Hit. of Hen. 7. Fuller's Ch, Hiſt. Sc. 
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Plantin Edition of 1621, makes it more likely to be our 


Heng, than St. Henry the Emperor. | 

6.68. But be this as it will, we are certainly ſomewhat in 
the Dark as to this Matter, Bellarmin laying it down for 
Doctrine, that tho? at firſt every Biſhop took upon him to 
Saint whom he pleaſed in his own Dioceſe, and allow his 
People to pray to them, and celebrate their Feſtivals im- 
mediately from their Deaths ; yet, ſays he, by reaſon of 
the Abuſes that followed, Alex. 3. and Innocent the 3d, ex- 
preſly forbad it, requiring none to be taken for Saints 
without Authority from the, See of Rome ; to which we 
know at that Time Henry the VIIIth was too much de- 
voted, to ſuffer the Diſcipline openly to be broke in up- 
on. For though in Private, every Perſon had liberty to 
pray to what departed Friend he pleaſed, even in the hear- 
ing of others, their Names were to have no Place in their 
Liturgies and publick Offices without Canonical Authc- 
rity. And thus I leave this Matter as I found it, to pro- 
ceed to what I was upon, St. Martin's in Marlborough. 

9.69. Ifany one ſhall ſay, that De Sancto Martino,one of thoſe 
came over with the Conqueror, founded this Church of 
St. Martin's, and that, in Honour to his Name-ſake and 
himſelf, he exchanged the old Name of the Town for the 
preſent, I ſhall not contend with him'; becauſe if that De 
Sando Martino had not the Government, not to ſay the 
Propriety of the Town and Caſtle, by a Grant from the 
King, he, or ſome of his Family, had a large Manſion- 
Houſe or Caſtle, within few Miles of Marleborough, whoſe 
Ruins are yet to be ſeen on Martizſhall- Hill, that took 
from thence the Name ' tis ſtill known by. 

0. 70. Daniel and others, in the Life of Edward II. tells an 
odd Story of one Rich. St. Martin, a moſt deſorm'd ſhape- 
leſs Wretch ; yet fo agreeable to the Counteſs of Lan- 
caſter, The ran away with him from her Lawful Husband 
Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, and Grandſon to King Henry III. 


D ſuf- 


» De Eccleſ. Triampant, Lib. . Catan. Caf. C: nſcienr, 
Cap. 8. 


26 
ſuffering him to claim her for his Wife, together with 
her Noble Inheritance, the Earldoms both of Lincola and 
Salisbury, on the Account of the Liberties betwixt them 
before {he married the Earl; which, to further the Mat- 
ter, ſhe voluntarily conſeſſes. 

9.71. Now * St. Martin Owner of Martin's. Hall (as 
without any Abſurdity we may, being a Knight:) till 
his Claim was decided, he might fortiſie this remote ob- 
ſcure Seat for the Counteſs to retire to; having firſt 
ſtollen her from Canford in Dorſetſhire, and carried her to 
Rygate, under the Protection of E. Warren, to whom he 
was a Retainer; which has led ſome © Writers into 
a groſs Miſtake of ſaying, twas that Earl who ſtole 

er. 

6.72. As the Counteſs and St. Martin were on their Jour- 
ney, betwixt Hulton and Farnham, at a Diſtance appear- 
ed ſome Pariſh Prieſts and their People, going in Pro- 
ceſſion, being the Rogation-Week, with Banners diſplay- 
ed, and ſinging the uſual Service; which fo frighted 
their Guard, ſuppoſing it the Earl of Lancaſter come to 
reſcue his Lady, they all fled, and St. Martin among the 
reſt; in that Conſternation, they could ſcarce fit their 
Horſes, but leſt the Counteſs in a manner all alone; till 
perceiving the Miſtake, they returned, boaſting of their 
Valour, had any Party oppos'd them. 

9. 73. The Counteſs's leaving her Husband in the man- 
ner ſhe did, made a great Noiſe all over Europe; not 
only that a Lady of the firſt Quality ſhould proſtitute 
her ſelf to a Lame Crump-back'd Dwarf, but that 
the King himſelf had ſo little regard to the Honour 
of his own Blood, as to be the chief Perſon ſupported 
it; otherwiſe, a Man of St. Martin's Condition durſt 
not thus abuſe the greateſt Peer of the Realm, poſſeſs'd 
of no leſs than * fue Earldoms. Whereſore, it may 


not be improper to conſider what provoked a Crown'd 
Head 


© Hews. * Lancaſter, Darby, Leiceſter, Lin- 
4 Miſere Stature, Claudus & Gib- coln, Salisbury. 
boſus. Nic. Twiſt, continuat. p. 21. 
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Head to an Act fo much beneath him; and whereto 
all the Calamities that afterwards befel him were vili- 
bly owing. wy 8 | 

6.74-The Perſons rul'd the Roaſt at that Time, were the 
Spencers, who, from Gaveſton's Fall, had Reaſon to mi- 
ſtruſt their own Safety, unleſs they could remove this 
Popular Earl, or reduce him in his Fortune, which was 
really too great for a Subject, by being the common 
Refuge for the Diſaffeded. The King, they well knew, 
would come readily into any Meaſures to the Earl's 
Prejudice, on the Account of Gaveffon's Death, which 
he immediately fwore he would Revenge, and not reſt 
till he had brought about; and now by Supporting 
this ſcandalous Claim, whereby the Earl muſt loſe 
the vaſt Eſtate the Counteſs — with her, he con- 
cluded he ſhould make him leſs formidable for the 


future. 


6.75. But how far this took effect, we are much in the 
Dark, * Broke ſaying, the Countefs ſettled all her Lands 
of Inheritance on the Earl, and his Heirs for ever, not 
unlikely, to atone for her Elopement, upon the Reconci- 
liation made by the two Cardinals, between the King and 
the Earl; ſo that they met and embraced, to outward 
Appearance, as perſect Friends; but in reality far o- 
therwiſe : For ſoon after a Knight is taken, hang'd, and 
his Head ſet on the Top of Pomfret-Caſtle, going to the 
King of Scots, with Letters, ſealed with our King's Seal, 
for Murthering the Earl. So fay our Writers, without 
giving us the Knight's Name, or any further Account of 
him, only the Continuator of i Trivet's Annals, from 
whence Walſinzham had this Story, as others from him, 
ſays, he had been juft before in the Earl's Family. | 

When, all Things rightly conſidered, the Perfon thus 
Executed, feems the very St. Martin that ſtole the Coun- 


teſs, not only from our never hearing more of him af- 


D 2 terwards, 


f Daniel, h Y. Herald. 
© Grafton. . 
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(28) 
terwards, nor indeed of the Counteſs, unleſs that aſter 
the Earl of Lancuſter's Death, ſhe married two Husbands, 
but neither of them St. Martin, as that beginning to de- 
ſpair of his Purpoſe upon the King and EarPs Reconci- 
liation, he conſults with the Spencers, for diſpatching the 
Earl, and ſecuring the Counteſs to himſelf by means of 
the King of Scots; whofe Afiſtance, as the fitteſt Per 
ſon, he is ſent with Letters to ſollicit. But travelling 
too near Pomfret, his Deformity betrays him, he is known 
and apprehend for the Perſon who had done the Earl 
ſuch Diſhonour, and without more ado, to ſhew what 
a Mortal the Counteſs had choſe for her Paramour, Ex- 
ecuted in the manner he was. 

9.76. Nor is there any thing in the Annals I cited, lately 
Publiſhed at Oxon, by the moſt Learned Dr. Hall, ex- 
preſly contradicting what is here advanced; for as that 
Author doth not name the Perſon Executed at Pom— 


fret, calling him only Quidam Miles, as he had St. Mar- 


tin before; ſo it ſeems plain he meant him, from his 
having ſaid before, that though St. Martin was ſo much 
tranſported upon the Proſpett of the Counteſs's Fortune, 
yet, as he adds, * Sed in caſſum prout rei geſte ſequentia 
plenius explanabant, without the leaſt Inſtance aſterwards, 
whereto that his Saying may be applied, except to the 


Pomfret Execution. And for the Perſon thus Executed 


at Pomfret, having been juſt before one of E. of Lan- 


caſters Domeſticks, that I conceive a further Evidence it 


was. St. Martin, Who (though a Retainer to E. Warren, 
a Man deep in the Plot againſt the Earl of Lancaſter,) 
might be introduced by the Counteſs, as Deirham long 
after by. Queen Cath. Howard, both for renewing their 
former. Liberties, and the better to accompliſh the De- 
ſign in Hand, which enabled him, as Steward of the 
Houſhold, or in ſome ſuch Office, to invite the neigh- 
bouring Gentry, as moſt impudently he did, to Witneſs 
his lirſt laying Claim ro the Counteſs for his Wife; which 


inclines 
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inclines me to fancy. this. new. Conjecture not without juſt 
S dus fie Rate ali the imperfect Account more 
probable and conſiſtent than hitherto. 

57. For otherwiſe, how ſtrange muſt it look, for a Subject 
publickly to ſeize the King's Packet, open his Letters, 
under both the Great and We and then hang up 
the Meſſenger going in his Ma er's Buſineſs to a Neigh- 
bour Prince, without any Authority, or Legal Proceſs. 
Moſt likely therefore, St. Martin falling ſo unexpectedly 
into the Ears Hands, nothing leſs. than Death, would 
{atisfie his. juſt Reſentment, which the Spencers took care 
afterwards to retaliate at the ſame Place, and partly 
perhaps, for the ſame Reaſon, though not with like 
Ignominy. For, 2 N e e ee 

9.78. The Earl of ' Lancaſter perceiving his Honour, Eſtate, 
and Life, all ſtruck at daily by by the Spencers, joins the 
Barons, to procure their Baniſhment ; and upon their re- 
turn without leave, betakes himſelf again to Arms, in 
hopes of the former Succeſs againſt Gaveſton; but here 
Fortune left him and his Friends, for his great Con- 
federate, the Earl of Hereford, is flain in the Field, 
himſelf taken, and Beheaded before the Walls. of his 
own Caſtle of Pomfret, his Sentence paſs'd by the 
King, the Spencers and others there ſitting in Judg- 
ment upon him. 8 

979. The Fall of this great Earl, which the King = ſam 
and lamented, when too late, was the certain forerun- 
ner of his own; for ſo long as he liv'd, his Intereſt 
in his Country, by reaſon of his vaſt Eſtate, was a 
conſtant Curb upon the Ruling Favourites; but after 


Hereford Vain, himſelf and all the Leading Men of that 


Side ſent as it were by Wholeſale out of the Way, (an 
Inftance, faith Daniel, without a Parallel ſince the Con- 
queſt,) their unbounded Miſmanagements fo loſt the So- 
vereign the Hearts of his People, he fell more helpleſs and 


unpitied than may well be imagined. 
6.80. Conſi- 
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5.80. Conſidering that he was a Prince far from the * wor 
of Men, only very unhappy in the Choice of his Fa- 
vourites, and the more, becauſe that after they had 
made themſelves but too juſtly obnoxious, he did nor 
ſtick endeavouring toskfeen them, though with the Hazard 
of his Crown : An Argument, however, of his great Conſtan- 
cy to his Friends, beyond what is common, where In- 
tereſt is at ſtake, and ſhews him not of that eaſie, flex- 
ible Temper, ſome have repreſented him; who had 
certainly given us his truer Chatacter in two Words, 
by ſaying he was Weak and Wilfal, Diſpoſitions too 
frequently meeting in the fame Perſon. All which is 
here deſignedly put together, though another large Di- 
greſſion from my Subject, for ſomething of a better 
Light into this dark unhappy Reign, than generally 
we have from many of thoſe that have made it 
their Subject. : 

9.81. But for St. Martin, how contemptible ſoever he might 
be in his Perſon, or otherwiſe, the Family were long in 
Repute, and faithful to the Crown, even to the 4th of 
Richard IId. when Laurence de Sancto Martino, ( Sheriff of 
Hans, 48 Eaw. 3 d.) was Sheriff of Wilts the Year very pro- 
bly he dy'd, and was ſucceeded by Hugh Cheyne, who is 
nam'd Sheriff for that Year with him. | 


9.82. Thus has your Lordſhip my Thoughts of the Avebary 


Antiquity, and what elſe by the Way has fallen in, in as 
narrow a Compaſs as I could well expreſs them, being 
unwilling to make too bold with your Lordſhip's Time, 
in peruſing what I fear may not deſerve it. For a Work 
of this Nature to merit Regard, the Undertaker ought to 
have the Converſation of the Curious, with a choice Col- 
leAion of uncommon Books, rarely ſeen out of a publick 
Library, at leaſt not falling in the Way of my ſolitary Re- 
tirement. However, if my Attempt gives your Lordſhip 

| the 


hy Juvenis non improbus, Pol. Virg. Vid. Liſt in Fuller's Worthies, 
ib. 18. 
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the leaſt agreeable Entertainment, I have my End; if not, 
the Satisfaction of ſincerely endeavouring it, on a Sub- 
ject too remote to effect the Publick Tranquility, or expoſe 
any one but my ſelf, in what is here offer'd to your Lord- 
ſhip with all Submiſſion by, 


My Loxo, 
Tour Lorafhip's moſt Obedient 
and moſt Devoted 


_ Humkly Serpavt, 


I. Twining. 


DILLY 
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Having in theſe Papers made mention of Julius Sabinus, 
I here add his remarkable Story from the Authors re- 
ferred to. | 


FFT ER the * ſhort turbulent Reigns of Galb:, 
tho, and Vitellius, had fo diſordered the Empire, 
the longeſt Sword was thought the beſt Title, 
Julius Sabinus, the Gaul, was one of thoſe who 
put in for the Prize, giving out, how he was in a Right- 
Line deſcended from * Julias Ceſar, by a criminal Ac- 
uaintance that great Man, and univerſal Admirer of the 
fair Sex, had with his Great Grand-mother, during the 
Time of his Gallic Expedition. His Eſtate and Intereſt in 
his Country were conſiderable enough to raiſe © a huge 
Army, that proclaim'd him Emperor; but being only a 
raw undiſciplined Multitude, they were“ ſoon diſperſed 
by the Regular Forces which came againſt them. 


9 2. His Diſappointment, tho? great, was the more un- 
eaſie and affliting, by reaſon of his Wife, a rare Ex- 
ample of Courage and Conſtancy, whom he lov'd too 
paſſionately to leave behind him, and yet too tenderly 
to make the Companion of his Flight. Therefore; for his 
preſent ne till the Storm was a little over, he thinks 
of an Expedient that renders him not leſs Memorable, 
than had his vain Ambition at firſt ſucceeded. For taking 
leave of his Friends, and telling them his Reſolution - not 
to ſurvive his Diſgrace, he repairs to a Country Seat, 


which had certain private Rooms under Ground, known . 


only to himſelf, and the two Servants of all his Reti- 
nue he ſuffered to attend him. Here, in the firſt Place, 
E 1 


But a Year ard 22 Days, ſaith bellanti corpore atq; adulterio placu- 
Dion, frem the Death of Nero to the iſſe. Tacir. Hiſt. Lib. 4. 


Reign of Veſp:tian. Magna & incondita popalarium 
d Fabinus ſuper infitam vanitatem turba. 174. 
falſæ ſtirpis gloria accendebatur, pro- 4 Fortuna melioribus aſſuit. Ibid, 
atiam ſuam divo Julio per Gallias Plutarch. 
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he commands the Buildings. to be fir'd, and that done, 
diſpatches Martial (fo was one of them nam'd). with 
word to his Lady, that having drank a Glaſs of Poiſon, 
he threw himſelf into the midſt of the Flames, for his 
Funeral Pile, where his Body was ſoon conſumed with 
the Edifice. Intending by this Tragical Account, that 
her Grief at his Death might ſtifle any Rumour or Su- 
ſpicion of his being alive, as accordingly it did. 


9. 3. For the poor Lady no ſooner heard the dread- 
ful = than throwing her ſelf on the Ground, ſpent 
there, without once Eating or Drinking, * three Days and 
Nights in the loudeſt Complaints Sorrow could expreſs. This 
told Sabinus, and he ſenſible how much her Life was 
in Danger, orders Martial privately to let her know he 
was ſtill alive, and where concealed; but conjure her 
as yet to continue her mournful Diſguiſe, leaſt a ſudden 
Alteration beget a Diſcovery. She was too well acquaint- 
ed with Grief not to act it to the Life in all the Shapes 
of its being real, whilſt ſo dear a Pledge was at ſtake; 
but would not be fatisfied till conducted to him, as ſhe 
was moſt Nights undiſcovered, for ſeven Months to- 
gether. 


6. 4. Then, in hopes of a Pardon, ſhe * carries him to 
Rome, but ſo artfully diſguis'd, no one that faw him 
had the leaſt Jealouſie who he was. Her Intereſt fail- 
ing, back ſhe brings him ſafe to his ſubterraneous Ap- 

artment, Here ſhe ſpends nine Tears with him, here 
ad two Sons by him, delivered of both, faith Plutarch, 
no otherwiſe than as a Lioneſs in her Den. Nay, tho? 
during her Pregnancy ſhe made ſome Excurſions to 
- nga ſhe managed her ſelf ſo, it was never taken no- 
tice of, | 


F. 5. At length, Sabinus is betray'd, and carried to 
n Rome, 


f Pluta: ch. | * Plutarch. 
Plutarch. Dion. 
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Rome, in order to die. As her laſt Effort, taking her two Wee 
Sons with her, ſhe gets admittance to the Emperor, and =: 
bewailing her Condition, prays him to. conſider how ve- — 
ry dear that Life muſt be to her ſhe had with ſo mach "p #5 
Care and Difficalty preſerved, by living in a diſmal Soli- 4 
tude under Ground, a Stranger to the San, and all the 
common Refreſhments of Life, for no leſs than mize 
Tears running ; where, adds ſhe, e her ops in her 
Arms, without the neceſſary Helps the Weakneſs of our 
Sex requires, I was delivered of theſe I have brought, 
not barely to beg a Father's Life, but remain - Hoſtages . 
for a Fault it can never be again in his Power to commit. 


6. 6. There was ſomething ſo naturally; graceful and 
moving in her Manner, Veſpatian and all preſent heard 
her. with Tears. But upon her being told, the: Uſurp- 
ing the Title of Julius Ceſar, was a Crime too great 
for Pardon with ſafety to the State, ſhe let her ſelf 
looſe to all the Diſorders: of Rage and Deſpair, * giving 
the Emperor ſuch rude Language, they that pitied her "4 
before, cried 'out, he had no regard for himſelf or the F 
Majeſty of the Empire it he ſuffered her to live. | . YA 


9. 7. Hereat ſhe: ſmiled, replying with an undaunted , -« 8 
Air, that * Death to her, who had lived ſo long under „ 
Ground, was but removing from one dark Room to a- 1 

> nother; the only Thing ſhe coveted, there to lie eter- " SM 

4 nally confined, rather than with the Light ſee him on ; 

the Throne, who deprived her of all that made Life de- YN 

ſireable, or Death uneaſie. And accordingly, hard about | 
the Time Agricola was fent to Command in Britain, ſhe 


had the mclancholy Satisfaction of being Executed with _ 
Sabinas. i 2 


9. 8. Wherewith Platarch ſeems ſo touched, he re marks 


upon it with a Severity beyond what is uſual with him; 6 +1. 
| ſaying, b 

Don. = Ibid. —  - 4 
Plutarch. | * 25 1 


(8509. 

fog, that the Death of this Lady, whom he calls Ex 
Tacitus, Epponina; - and Dion Caſſius, Peponilla; Was A 

2 only the Peat Blemiſh of Veſpatiay's Reign, but the * 
very Bane of his Houſe, the btter Extirpation of the 
whole Flavian Race fon following a A neither 1 
Heaven nor Earth, could ſee without N 
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+6. 9. How this Story hitherto «has eſcaped the Stage 
it ts ſo well, and would adorn with“ proper Scenes, is 
ſomechhat ſiogular, conſidering , no one Incident amon 

all the! Greek' and Roman Writers comes better artelfel | 
For beſides the Sketches both in Tacitus and Dion 1 have 
here intertnix'd, Plutarch (to whom the Whole is in a 
manner owing). ſays, under a borrowed Name, that it not 
only happened in his Time, hut that one of the Sons died 
in Egypt, the other he aw himſelf at Delphos, (probably 
a Prieſt there, as Plutarch was) where, we may believe, 
he gave him the Relation he is ſo particular in, as makes <a 
the Joſt” Books of Tacitus the more regretted, |that con- 
tain'd a Narrative he reof, with a Life and Spirit peculiar 8 
to that aa in 1255 relt of his $M, Yee cs 
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